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Heroic fienrt! lost hope of nil our days ! 

Heed'st thou the homage of our love or praise t 
Lo ! Jet the mournful millions round thy pyre 
Ktndle their souls with conscerateil fire 
Caught front the bnnv torch fallen from thy hand. 
To succour and to serve our stiieten land, 

And in a daily uvrship taught by thee, 
l/pbuiU the temple of her Unity. 
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tifiits of his active life. The brochure i^ 
in no sense a biography of Mr. Gokhale 
and lays no claim to pronounce any 
verdict on his public career which, as I 
have already stated, must be left to 
posterity. 

D,E. WACHA. 

ISM Sepiember 1915» ‘ ' ‘ 



An incident or iinecdote at n friendly 
dinner or private interview would be 
garnered and remembered. It might have 
some bearing on a public question which 
that statesman had propounded in the 
House of Commons or on some public 
platform oral a railway station or at some 
other well-known places. A systematic 
collection of a variety of uttemnees of this 
liature might prove most useful, if under- 
taken, But it IS doubtful^ whether such 
an attempt lias been made. In these days 
of liigfi pressure, when tlic most moment- 
ous news or events of to-day arc rapidly 
superseded by those ’of to-morrow, and 
when what is said at^this hour is forgotten 
at the next, it may l>c deemed of doubtful 
utility to compile a systematic collection of 
reminiscence., of a well-known poliliciafi, 
statesman or publicist. Tiie materialism of 
humanity in this age of stress {ind .stniin 
forbids such a st«|>cndous task. Kven 
with the legion of daily newspapons and 



periodicals which register a thousand events 
o£ a variety o£ character, important and 
unimportant, happening every day, and 
specially the utterances of public men, it 
is most doubtful whetlier a compiler of 
these could accomplish a work of this 
character with success. Ours is not an 
age of learned leisure and of patient 
scholarship. It is not the age of Addison 
and Swift, of Johnson and his Boswell. 
It is out of the question that uicii of the 
type of Boswell could flourish now or be 
tolerated. No doubt he is still considered 
the prince of biographers, or as “ Peter 
Pindar” humorously called him, “a mighty’ 
shark of anecdote and tame.” But who 
in these days would take upon himself the 
seU-imposed task o£ “ a lively bomicimr 
cracker” at the tail oE some “ literary 
whale ” of great celebrity ? 
tions of .active public life in the aacs of 
Queen Anne and Good Queen vTctoria 
arc not the conditions in the age of Kinv 



George V. Judging from thop^t history 
oE a century, or a century and half ago, it 
would not be rash to venture thestatement 
il,at each crenei-ation has its own ideals 
as to its public men, what they should say 
•md do, and what may be those remmis- 
‘cences and recollections winch should be 
narrated for popular cnlightennieat or 
popular instruction. Lastly, after aU, wlmn 
LLvthinv is said and written about ro 
eollections” and 

be the ultimate r«iuu^^’_^ grain gleaned 

So thatlaui of opinion that after 

. ,• 4 oE recollections should be 

,ai this kind of rcco. 

Jecined as epheuwml Th^ 

their little day andecasc to be. 

t - »li«*refore. under the cir* 

^ rat recollections I 

cumsWnccs, ‘'^end which would 
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Elphinsionian who have been so solicitous 
about them. I am afi*ai(l there is little to 
be recalled as far as I am personally con- 
cerned. And there are two special reasons 
which I cannot help urging on this account. 
Firstly, I was the senior of Mr. Gokliale 
by 22 years. We were never, therefore, 
either school or college contemporaries. 
Secondly, I have been all my life a denizen 
of Bombay, whereas Mr. Gokhale might 
well be deemed a citizen of Poona for the 
first ten years of his public life, and a 
citizen of India for the next fifteen years. 
Ko doubt during the twenty-four years 
that I knew him, say from 1B90, he off 
and on came into close contact with me in 
respect of public affairs only. We were 
not together on any other plane or plat- 
form, our avocatioii.s necessarily obligin<»‘ 
us to move in different orbits. I have 
been all through a man of business. He 
was first a Professor in the Fergusson 
College^ though educated at Elphinstone 



College, and after 1902 a regular profes- 
sional politician. fdo notmean toconvcy 
the vulgar impression of that entity.' By 
no means was Mr. Grokliale, one who pur- 
sued politics for the sake of earning a 
livelihood as the lawyer, the physician, the 
engineer, the banker, or the stockbroker 
docs. No. He pursued politics for its 
OAvn sake but with a double j;urpose, of a 
most laudableciwracter. In the first place 
lie keenly loved politics for its own sake. 
And secondly there was the patriotic 
desire in him to advance the political pro- 
gress of his countrymen by political acti- 
vity dll many a platform and Council , 
Chamber. His love of history wan im- 
extinguishabic, being himself a Professor 
of History. History, as illplunstoniatis 
sJiouid know, and us iMr. Freeman ha.s 
postulated, is (wst (Hilitio. The. more 
Jlr Gokhalc read and imbibed the lossun.*' 
of Hi^to^y or past jwlitics the more ctger 
he was to know of politico in the present 



tense. It is siijMjrfiuous ut tlii« tinio of 
(lay lb observe what is acknowledged as a 
great truth by the learned world of civili- 
zation that the study of History is a sine 
qua non for pursuing with some profit to 
himself and his country the vocation of a 
citizen. Any day a student well read in 
history and properl}* understanding it, 
makes a better citizen than he who has 
not that knowledge. Nothing so broadens 
the mental horizon in politics as History. 
The angle of vision is greatly enlarged. 
Parochial views of men and things arc 
superseded by catholic views. The pansh 
is forgotten and all the world bocoinos 
his country. Nothing, therefore, is more 
valuable than History and no accompli.sli- 
ment is more suited to him who aims at 
being a better citizci\ than the same 
subject. But it requires to bo road in its 
true light. Its interpreters tliemselves 
must be citizens of the world, capable of 
fcikiug a broad survey of our humanity 



and able to point to the lessons which past 
empires and past potentates and statesmen, 
philosophers, social and religious reformers, 
capitalists and industrialists, agriculturist's 
and lalmurei's have taught, iloderii his- 
torians of the past half-century have 
entirely changed the old, narrow, orthodox’ 
inethod of treating History. This will be 
readily perceived by comparing a treatise 
on* history on the old lines and one that 
treats on the latest lines, a liistory which 
takes due cognizance of arclmmlogy, of . 
state records, of innniments of a variety 
of kinds, from tlic papyri of Kgypt and 
cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria, Hahy- 
Ionia and Persia, to the modern records, 

' inclusive of contemporary chronicles such 
ns newspapers, periodicals, parliamentary 
journals and so on. But it is suj)errtuou'^ 
to dilate more on t(»c right Jiicthod of 
teacliing and learning flistory in the 
modern acceptation of the term. 

It is by a broad study of History in its 



several aspects just indicated that Mr. 
Gokhale equipped himself when he launch- 
ed into active public life If in the latter 
days, after his entry into the Viceregal 
Le^slative Council, he was recognized a^ 
a cultured politician, it was entirely owing 
to his previous equipment of historical 
study. What were the forms of Govern- 
ment in the times of the Greeks and the 
Romans, what in the feudal ages, and 
what in media3val and modern times were 
well grasped by his mind, always so clear. 
He was, tfierefore, so far ahead of many 
of those Indian friends with whom he sat 
in Council from time to time that he 
overtopped them all. It did not occur to 
him when he donned the toga of the 
Professor at tlie Fergusson Colleo-e . to 
study for the law. Had he done so there 
is little doubt he might have broadened 
his historical vision even to a large decree 
than he actually did. The constitution of 
the Greek City States and Democracy and 
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the liomaii Republic, and the iatei- /an's 
of the Emperor Justinian are in themselves 
• most interesting and instructive studies, 
apart from the Jaws of Europe of later 
(late than the media3v;d, wliich liave for 
their basic foundation the old Roman law, 
amt lastly the constitution of Great Britain 
and the United States. That isthediffer- 
ence, then, between the cultured politi- 
cian, full of such studies, and tlie illember 
of tlip Legislative Oonncil w)jo is innocent 
of them. In this respect, ’Mr. Gokhiilc 
was not so fortunate as the late iRcssrs. 
Kanade and Telang and Sir Phcroxcslmh 
.M. Mehta who has been such a towering 
Incljan persojiaiity in every Legislative 
Council tliat he has sat an<l adorned. Ihit 
this apart, we inn«t take .Mr. Goklmlc 
we foimd him. 

i^Ir. Gokhale W’hilc a Profe^or was n!«o 
a «elf*instnicte(l |>o<t-gr.uluate. His pri- 
vate reading was extensive. Next to His- 
tory lie had made himself proficient in 
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Kcoiioinics, tlio spark of Avhich was uo 
doubt kindled ill huu first by tlic genius 
of that great teacher and his special guru 
Mr. M. G, Uiiuadc, and later on by the 
solid Mr. G. V. .loshi of Sliolapnr. Mr. 
Gokhide hii<l a great capacity for assimi- 
l.uing facts, and knowledge derived from 
Mich men and liis clear miiul and natural 
talents cnabled'lum to easily grasp such 
facts and knowledge and reproduce them 
for the consumjitiou of those whom he 
addressed. Practical politics necessarily 
drew him into the vortex of Indian finance 
of which he acquired no little mastery as 
year after ycj\r the budget came to be 
c’dtically commented on by him. Here 
st.itistics came to be fairly studied in 
coujiuictiou with economics. An iiule. 
fatigablc worker as he was, ho had. made 
it a point, when speaking on financial 
questions, to thoroughly prcjiare himself 
heforehnnd. Sensitive as he was to anv 
adverse criticism from the bureaucratic 



mombors of the Fiiianm! Dcp.u-tineut, be 
took infinite pains to coach himself so that 
he might not he tripped up. But this 
previous preparation was no light work. 
It meant references backward and forw.ard, 
precedents here and there, precedents in 
the House of Commons and precedents m 
the Imperial Legislative Council. Those 
alone who, like Sir. Gokhale, have con- 
scientiously studied Indian finances for 

purposes of honest and disinterested m- 
ticismin and out of the Council, can form 

an adequate idea of the preparation re- 
quired. 

At the same time it should he ohsernsl 

that in niatter.s of currency and lianknig 
Mr. Gokhale sultorcd by rcasm, of n 

tantotpmcticalcxpci-icncc. I.s con tri- 
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than influential for pmctical purposed. 
The principal trait of Mr. Gokhale’s cjireer 
in the Council was his thoroughness, apart 
from his scholarly English and lucidity of 
thought which were greatly enhanced by 
his fluent delivery. He was determined 
that what he said or urged should be 
based on well-digested and reliable facts. 
His deductions from such facts may some- 
times be imperfect or even erroneous. 
All the same the facts themselves could 
liardly be challenged. And so far as my 
knowledge c.^tends they never were chal* 
lenged. But he had an admir.ible knack 
of marshalling his facts in logical sequence. 
Of sophistry there was to be noticed but 
little. His utterances in the Council were 
neither ornate nor perfervid in their elo- 
quence. Eloquence he possessed, but it 
was of a homely character. He was no 
orator. Orator>, like poet-^, are horn. 
Thus it was tliat though Air. Gokhale’s 
salient points in a speech in the Council 
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Chamber ivould ci-eate a deep impression, 

• they were not such .as would carry his 
colleagues with him. The principal aim 
and object of an orator is to pursuade 
and electrify his audience, and carry them 
with, him in gaining a point. Again, by 
experience Sir. Gokhale Imd greatly 
trained himself to restraint when speaking 
in the Council. This arose from bis being 
fully alive to his responsibility as a Coun- 
cillor. There never was any hcense in . 
the Hbei'ty of his speech. He well under- 
stood che advanhige of previously well- 
thought-out and well-arranged speeches. 

No reference need bo made to the 
matter and manner of Mr. Gokhalc's 
.speeches, in public. They were of fair 
average standard though he would some- 
times rise to the lieight of tlie ocosion 
when demanded. But all his speeches 
were pervaded I»y a grc.it sobriety of 
thought and langimgo. He wjis a [Wpulf.r 
repreaCJitiilive but not a demagogue. He 
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Was conscioLia oE the importance and the 
weight which those in power and ])lace 
would attach to hia utterances. Every 
word was weighed and equipoised. Of 
course, all those speeches in the Council 
were not impromptu, though on a plat- 
form other than the Council, he often 
spoke extempore. Most, if not all, the 
speeches of importance he made at the 
Council were exceedingly cautious. He 
refrained from using language which 
might be deemed intemperate or offensive. 
But with all these good qualities, it must 
be remarked in the interest of truth that 
he was exceedingly sensitive to criticism. 
In his own special and narrow circle it 
seemed at times as if he played the part 
of Sir Oracle. Indeed, latterly, as he 
grew in reputation, this spirit of impatience 
and intolerance of cnticism became more 
marked. ,He would resent any criticism 
of his dogmas and ipse dia’/Zs, and would 
sometimes fly into a kind of^ passionate 
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hysteria. That was a failing which, it was 
feared by his clever circle of friends, might 
be accentuated as he grew older. It was 
the infirmity of a great mind, and not 
uncommon. This w£^ to be discerned 
at its fullest at meetiDgs of the Subjects 
Committee of theindian National Congress 
when controversial topics came on for 
free discussion. He would vainly try to 
force his own opinion on those who with 
equal conviction differed from Iiim. "When 
the heat and excitement were over and a 
calmer atmosphere prevailed he would 
see the error of his ways and fninkly 
acknowledge it. It w.as once liumorously 
remarked by a friend who is fully aware 
of this failing timt in this respect ^tr. 
Gokhale was a greater despot than the 
bureaucrat wlioiu he would criticize for 
entertaining dogmatic opinions anil grow- 
ing impatient of outride criticisnu But 
all this is human nature. Eacli of ns is 
bora with his own verities. arc prone 
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to detect the beam in the eyes o£ another 
while oblivious of the mote in our own. 
In liis Essay on Criticism Pope has well 
observed that 

“ ’Tis with our judgments ns our 
watches ; none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his 
own ” 

In the field of politics, as in tiio field 
of commerce and industry, of education 
and social reform, what is greatly needed 
is a well-balanced mind. The value of 
such a mind is best seen wlien a leader 
has to steer his Kark through a grave 
jiolitio.il crisis. To give the riglit counsel 
and to suggest the most practical solu- 
tion of grave problem^- on wliicli nmy 
dciiend for years to come tbe welfare of a 
people are qualifications which differentiate 
the mere ordiimr}’ politician from the 
Statesman. In the case of Jlr. Gokhale it 
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U'ould be idle to denj' that differences of 
opinion had greatly prevailed on tliis 
important point The too ardent love of 
hero-worship.had so far blinded one set of 
his friends as to make them incapable of 
detecting certain mental ^Yeaknesses in 
him. There was another set of friends, 
free from all prejudice, yet appreciative 
enough, who were not backward in recog- 
nising that instinct of political sagacity 
which constitutes a claim to true states- 
inunship. There was yet a tlnrd set who 
were of opinion that left independently to 
himself and to his judgment he could 
never have made a safe and sagacious 
leader such as were Mc'^srs. flan'ulc,TcIang 
and Tj-ebji or Sir Plicroze^ba Mclita. 
However, we who are his contemf»orarie<,’ 
are too near yet to form an unbiased and 
impartial judgment in this rt'^pl'ct. Wo 
may bc«t leave tliat to the verdict of 
jMjsterity. . 
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Meanwhile we msiy clu'ell on a few 
jiersonal recollections. I first knew Mr 
Gokhale when he attciulctl the second 
Bombay Goagccas in 1889. It was, how- 
ever, a speaking acquaintance. 1 canic to 
know him better in 1890 when he made 
a brief but terse speech on the income 
Tax, reintroduced by I.ord Dnflerin in 
1886, on ‘Which all India w'ns of one 
opinion, namely, that it should be repeal- 
ed, the emergent necessity that had 
brought it into e.Kistcnce having passed 
away. That ajiccch was made at the 
Calcutta Congress of 1890 at which Sir 
P. M. Mehta presided. He seemed to be 
• then babbling with cntliusiasm and ^yas 
greatly delighted to hear on all sides that 
hk maiden speech was au earnest of what 
might be expected from him on the 
Congress platform ns he grew older and 
better experienced. T came into stip 
clo'icr contact with him ‘ when he was 
Joint Secretary with Mr. Tilak” of the 
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Poona Congress of 1895. Cut jirior to 
that year I had marked his gre;tt 'etithii- 
siasm Tvbile taking an active part, as a 
youth of 27 i in the magnificient demons* 
tration which Poona liad organised for 
Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, then M. P. for 
Central Finsbiiiy, on the eve of his de* 
pnrture to Lahore to preside at the 
Congi’ess which was to be bold in that 
city for the first time. Full of youthful 
vigour and high ambition, bo was only 
too eager to participate in doing honour 
to one whom he ivas, perhaps, to see for 
the first time in bis life, and who was the 
acknowledged veteran leader of the entire 
political party of India. So Kigor and * 
entiiiisiastic he was that I well retJiotnhcr 
liow ho wished to be a kind of porsoiml 
aide-de-camp to the renowned President. 
There was no room in the oirriago wJiicIi 
drove l^lr. Dadabhoy aiul me and two 
otiicr distinguished Congressnjen to Him- 
bag where the rieeption had been organize<l 
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by the etitbus'matlc citizens o£ Poona. At 
last we gratified his desire by putting 
him on the coach-box. I have vivid re- 
collection o£ the glee and brightness o£ his 
countenance ns he joyously took his seat 
there. It was the glee o£ gratification at 
the £aet that at last he had been able to 
satis£y his ardent youth£ul desire to serve 
Mr. Dadabhoy. 

To him it was a red-letter day in his 
nascent political career. And I also re- 
collect how all along the route ho joined 
heartily in the loud cheers and hurinhs o£ 
the people, often waving his white, hand- 
kerchief as if to stimulate them. Little 
must have that young man dreamt of a 
hearty and enthusiastic cheering for 
himself twelve years later when, having 
won his Congress laurels, he drove throuerh 
the town of Benares as the President-elect 
of the Congress held there. Th.it was 
the proudest day of his life till then. ' 



The political apprenticeship he served 
in the Congress cause naturally pointed 
him out as a fit and qualified representa- 
tive of the Deccan for the purpose of 
giving evidence in 1897 before the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, gene- 
rally known as the Welhy Commission. 
Mr. M. G. Ranade could not go, neither 
Mr. G. V. Joshi. Both were in reality , 
his'i;«r« 5 . But as the gurus could not go 
•they selected Mr. Gokhalo, their mf 
Gamaliel, to do the service f 

,,artof the country. Mr. Ranado and 
other friends found his c.-cpenscs. He 
Srh6avy briefs on Indian finance to 

i,aomeinouthshefp>.U<i.— 

briefs were of 

■ 1 11 tlic zeal of the now disciple, 

with all the zeai burning 

Gokhale had a .le'f"' nf, of 

ambition on folloning. 

bi. country and he «a> l>tcii 
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in the footsteps of his masters and other* 
leaders. Thus he went forth well-equipped 
to give his evidence before the Commis- 
sion. The eyes of the entire Deccan 
were turned to him, and Mr. Gokhale 
was conscious of the fact. The evidence 
would be the test of his future utility as 
a rising young politician. And he strove 
his best to deserve his selection, Needless 
to say he excelled himself in the mission 
on which he was sent, and it is no use 
referring to it. What is more to the 
purpose of my Reminiscences is to give 
here a few of the impressions, created on 
me whilst we were living together at 
Cambridge Lodge near the East Putney 
Station, along with Mr. Dadablioy, 

In the first place he was exceedingly 
shy. That shyness was greatly enhanced 
by reason of his finding hiniselFin strano-e 
company. To him it. was rvholly a new 
experience to live iu au Engli&h home 
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English ladies and gentlemen, and 
Parsees. He was a Hindu, and though 
on hoard the mail-steamer he had seen 
something of cosmopolitan life and mixed 
with passengers of different races and 
creeds, he could not have realized till he 
had come to live with iis what was domestic 
life in an English suburb. He moved 
warily for the first two days after his 
arrival. He had met with a serious accident 
’at a waiting-room in Calais whicli had 
injured his heart. It pained him consi- 
derably, but sucli was his shynoss and 
diffidence that he would not venture to 
sjjeak about it to a single individual. 
But the t^YO days* mute and patient suffer- 
ing was too great to be borne witliout 
medical .advice any further. Tliat was a 
sure indiaitioii of Ills strength of enduring 
great moral sufferings in public life when 
he )iad to contend with alt.wk-: fi*om 
political opponents on one side and sot-ia! 
coupcrvativc* on the other. At la'.t he 
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took courage and resolved to see me first. 
His reverence for Mr. Dadabhoy was so 
great that lie felt he must keep himself 
at are=ipectful distancefrom him. Indeed, 
it is no exaggeration if I say that lie 
viewed the Grand Old Man with reverent- 
ial awe— a risht who w:is to be adored 
from a distance. To his mind, still youth- 
ful and unused to the world, it would be 
profanity to approach Mr. Dadabhoy and 
bo on familiar terms with him. That was 
Ills attitude, not unintelligible, for a 
young Hindu of ^11 in the situation in 
which he had found himself on Ins first 
arrival in the great Babylon of modern 
civilization; for a Hindu, well-trained and 
disciplined in domestic reverence, liis ntti- 
tude was certainly correct. And he was 
quite correct in approaching and confiding 
to me the story of his sufferings and as 
to what I should do to relieve him from 
the bodily pain wliicli had so tormented 
i;im for the first two days. As soon as 



he hjjcJ fJesenbed the nature of the acci- 
dent, I flew to Mr. Drtdablioy’s room and 
asked him to send for a good doctor. ' Mr. 
Diidabhoy did so at once, and accompani- 
ed by me CiiniG into my room «'hcrc Mr. 
Gokliale was sitting a very picture of mute 
and patient suffering. We assisted him to 
go to his room on the second floor — a kind 
of attic— and comforted him till the good 
doctor arrived \Vc e.^plniiied tlie nature 
of the accident and he heard also all that 
Hr. Gobiiale had to tell him. M’e thdii 
withdrew. The doctor examined his heart 
for over half an hour, prescribed the neces- 
sary inedicifJG and gave directions for 
fomentation and so on. Jhe doctor in- 
formed ns liow serious the accident was 
and hou' narrbiviy he had esaipcd im- 
mediate death 1 Oiir anxiety on Ins 
account was great for the next two or 
three days till progress towanls recovery 
tt-as nsstired. The progress was slow. 

He lay on his bed for some day^, the 
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doctor liaving issued strict injancrions 
not to move out from the bed. He was 
pronounced convalescent after a fortnight. 
Luckily for him and for us we had in 
our liouse a highly polished lady, belong- 
ing to a family claiming lineage from the 
great Sheridan, exceedingly sympathetic 
find Cull of humanity. Mrs. Congreve, 
for that was lier name, volunteered to be 
Mr. Gokhale’a nurse. All through that 
illness it was she who nursed him. No 
sister could have nursed better. And 
none could have kept Mr. Gokhale so 
cheerful and brigiit all through that serious 
illness. In a way it was a fortuitous 
circumstance .that the friendship of 
Congreve dispelled to a considerable e.x- 
tent his shyness So that^by the time he 
w’as able to join us at the common break- 
fast and dinner tabic he had taken enough 
courage to talk freely, and yet with a 
certain amount of reservation arising from 
his own difhdence as to the correct way 
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in ^vluch he should behave. It waf “J' 

^11 lme,nheringso.neiucidento 

Taity at Poona years berovc and :dl 

could plainly company, 

“* t- 5- >» ” ■ 

never to lorg 

■'" “iS-*---”"' 

smell Ji 1 frnit. ^1<' 

T'l^errs^ntnlorpnd. 
"■o“W "°'‘°' „.,„,,tbe nmdo ot eggs, 
ding tor tear t " .= ^ mtcr- 

:.:;:r1da^o:V:nds,a«nand.oohh.g 
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grave and aghast while Mr. Dadabhoy 
would tell him not to mind me • and my 
chaff. I was a confirmed chaffer so far. 
And every time he dropped his fork and 
spoon there was a hearty merriment among 
the rest of the company. 

But before he left Cambridge Lodge 
he had got over his superstition and fears 
and by the time we were comfortably 
ensconced at the Hotel Victoria, a sister 
one to the Metropole, in Northiunber* 
land Avenue, about the middle of April 
1S1)7, Mr. G-okhale was getting over both 
[Jiis shyness and ultra-sensitiveness. That 
was a distinct gain. But hero I may 
wander a little to rekte a very agreeable 
incident It happened that there was to 
be the great annual University Boat Race 
on the 31st March. When the subject of 
viewing it was first mooted by the ladies 
at the dinner table, Mr. Gokhalegrew 
exceedingly bright and cheerful IJe was 
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Some one or other had m douht coached 
Mr. Gokhale in Poona, before he left for 
London, in the matter of behaving there. 
His manners and courtesies were over- 
punctilious. They would have done credit 
to the most polished Oriental .at the 
Court of the Great Mogul of winch we 

all have read so much. One thing m 

reference to the outward convoutioiul 

courtesies I should not omit 

here, since it sometimes ™ ° 

the verge of the ridiculous Tl at 
L takfng off of the tall silk hat. It was a 

hatouwhde on ^ , ,ecl me gently 

which took ns ^ . u mkc oft 

ccuiy ,cug°htcr at this 

yonr hat. 1 n .,,,,prs Of course 

ovcr-Ecnsitivcness in nn j 



three moiitlis in London. As he mixed 
more, conversed frcely, and better under- 
stood the social usages and customs he 
knew exactly liow to be “ correct,” But 
these little incidents sliow how great 
was Mr. Gokhale’s solicitude to do nauglit 
which was incorrect or prone to reproof. 
His extreme desire was to leave beliind 
him among those with whom he mixed 
the impression that he acted as a courteous, 
polished citizen of London would act. 
But his feeling of reverence and respect 
for the Great Ones was undiminished. He 
was bubbling with a desire to sec some 
parliamentary and other celebrities. Tlie 
writings of John Morlcy had grejttly 
impressed him and he made it w point 
not to return to India witliout uicctiiig 
him. A meeting was arranged and he 
went and siiw the great philosophic radi- 
cal and conversed freely about Burke and 
the Irish political question of the day. 
He returned home overjoyed like agrown 
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up school-boy who had gratified the inmost 
desire of his heart 1£ my memory serves 
me right he also saw Mr. John Kedmond, 
the leader 'of the Irish Party, and tried to 
thoroughly understand all the pomte in 
dispute in reference to Home Rule. 
Thanhs to the courtsey and kmdness 
,,E Sir William Wedderburn, he saw other 
!ood friends of India. He. went by 

Wation to an At ftome of the Countess 

of Warwick and spoke tor a few minutes 
social questions and Indian femiile 
education. In short ho was only too ea„cr 

m make the best use of the hunted tune 

available to him in London to lo 

personally of 'mcn and "un^- .I« 

Ly I remember, he made hnnselt ac 

- , 1 ,v;th Mr T. P. O’Connor whom 
quainted n itli air • , 

both met in the spacious hall of the 

National Libeml Club on the occasion o 

ewening eiitcrtninmei.t in honour o 
Sir I’crnon Harconrt who had then ]us 

burned to the Liberal fold after skulkm. 
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like Acliilleb in lii& tent for bonie time. 
In the midst of the fashionable gathering, 
oblivious of the gaiety around him, Mr. 
Gokhale stood conversing with Mr. 
O’Connor for weUnigh 20 minutes. It 
was a fetish with -^Ir. Gokhale that on 
such important social functions, like after- 
noon and evening entertainments, to p^ut 
■ on his Mahratta turban. . The colour he 
had chosen was c.\ceedingly attractive. 
It was a golden orange and I know lor u 
fact how seme ladies to whom we w'cre 
introduced by our valued and esteemed 
friend, the late Mr. W- S. Caine, had a. 
magnetic attraction for that turban. The 
more such ladies wished to see him wear 
that turban the greater was Mr. Gobhale’s 
ecstasy. He used to go with me to Par- 
liament House in the same head-dress 
which being singular in such a place, no 
, doubt spotted out this brown man, .and 
hereby hangs another amusing tale. At 
Cambridge Lodge we had for our Com- 



a humorous English Wy, Miss 
Payne, who was the land-lady. As ^ rs. 

during nis iune^», , t „ *» \Vlipn 

“ Min Ck)n"reve’s brown baby. 

oon innouuceclattea 

the christemng was first aunou 

„ nil went into paroxysms oE heartj 
7^„it Thus wherever the “Brown 
S^went in his gold 

he used to atttract great attention, 
atess he usea 

Ul s oe X'i we attended the 

Inll^l'ti Meeting .B-ndian 

tS::— leillhe 

management oEth. 

’“‘“''"""XXdMrCiokliale had 
HobhousC l>rc. i ,i t r too Eor once, 

..th 

'"7„:tVa«entio„ and were honored with 

T mi the dais near the Chairman. 

C— .nynarativeorMr.<lohh..r 
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burning desire to see some distinguished 
persons, connected cither with politics or 
education, I may observe that when on a 
visit to Oxford in company with our 
valued friend Mr. Caine, who all along 
while we stayed in England was our 
guide, philosopher and friend, Mr. 
Gohhale embraced the opportunity by pre- 
arrangoraent to see the late Sir William 
Hunter and to learn something about the 
advancement of Indian education in which 
he was over interested. Such was his 
eagerness to know something more .about 
.English system of education, male and- 
female, that once more under the guidance 
and with the help of the genial Mr. Caine 
we passed half a day of a most interest - 

ino- and instructive character at Dulwich 

College. He was picking out the brains 
of theamiable Principid while at luncheon ' 
and putting question after question or - ' 
the subject of instmetion at that InstlL.- 
tion. Then one day we spent some fk 
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Ookhale to make an agreeable ‘ imprebsion 
on those whom we met, specially Sir 
Charles Dilke. In fact he appeared to ’ 
me like a well-behaved boy going out on 
travel bearing closely in memory all the 
minute parental instructions. Lalirtes 
could not have behaved better after the 
sf^e Polonius had minutely 'coached him 
as to how he 'should conduct himself in 
France. ' 

Another trait which, as ho grew in 
public life, became conspicuous in him 
and which I carefully marked, was Mr. 
Gokhale’s gixjat impulsiveness, almost 
bordering on wlmt we should call youth- 
ful impetuo«iity. The impulses in them 
selves were creditable and noble and enia* 
nated from an unsophisticated heart. Onlj^ 
tioraetimes they were blind, but excus- 
able. He would seixe an idea on the 
impulse of the moment and tiy; to ],nrr' 
it till lie found later on by p'poriencc that 
it was a wrong one. If in nine cases the 
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impulse was ingenuous in the tenth it 
was altogether wrong and ridiculous^ 
leading him into embarrassment. This 
. faculty greatly developed in him ns he 
progressed. Indeed, I should say it 
became confirmeil. At our inner circle, 
when we happened to meet together for 
the discussion of a burning question, we 
had to puli him up, and be it said to his 
credit he would soon correct him«elf 
though not withouta preliminary struggle. 

'\Vhen the Congress was to be held at 
Poona during the Christmas of 1895, Mr. 
Gokhale being one of the Secretnrio*. I 
had now and again to visit that place in > 
rav capacity as the General Societaiy of 
■the Congress, to consider and settle such 
matters on which thei'c appeared to lx* 
some difference of opinion. In fact, I 
often ueetl to act as n kind of arbiter, so 
that a!) differences being smoothed tlic 
work of tlie Congre*- might progn-«> 
unhampered. There were. Imwevcr, per* 
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sonal differences : these made Mr. Gokhale 
very unliappy, and I was constantly 
being wired for to settle them. He 
was, as already said, very sensitive. And 
those from whom he differed used to tease 
and worry him and try his patience and 
temper to an abnormal degree. And he 
had a habit of acting on the impulse of 
the moment which sometimes was prejii 
dicial not only to himself but to tlie 
interests of the Congress. And in order 
to hold him up .to ridicule they once 
■spread the rumour justd week or so before 
the opening of the Congress that some 
clique or other who had taken unkindly 
todiim as the Secretary of the Congress 
were going to burn down the pandal! 
There may or may not have been any 
■such design. It was impossible for me 
to investigate, into the truth of the 
Tumour. Mr. Gokhale telegraphed to me 
to go at once to Poona which I did. 
Immediately on reaching the station I 
repaired to the Congress pandal. My going 
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seems to have been heralded beforehand. 
So there was a fair congregation o£ the 
workers assembled there. They surroun- 
ded me and ironically asked why I should 
have taken all the trouble to go theie as 
the rumour was absolutely baseless. No- 
bodt was goink to harm the Congrass 
marque*!. Only, Mr. Gokhale was an 

aUrmist and he acted on the .mpulsc of 
the moment. It was afterwards exphun- 

ed to me that theie was some kind of 
intention widely reported, but tint .t 
could not be put into execution tor yiri- 

Tons irelatethismeloderamaticm- 

ous reasons. l r® ^ rnUh-ile 

Ttl:erid:::«onorr.sonedpd^ 

I may also relate another unmnee o 

t>-‘'7.“’''TuisT:ttto:TXT,nd 

tressed bun an that he had 

„cr shadowed » l be 

toScrcrtlte plague incidents a, 



Poona and the letter which Mr, Gobhale 
wrate to the Manchester Guardian on the 
subject, which was eventual!}^ the theme 
qE so much shrieking and howling by the 
Anglo-Indian Community. ,I remember 
very well how when together at the 
Hotel Victoria he used to read to me 
private letters froin friends in Poona 
giving a harrowing anddistressing account 
of the manner in which plague operations 
were carried on there. These accounts 
were written from personal knowledge and 
their trutli could be certainly relied upon. 
Each mail brought more and more cor- 
respondence on the subject till Gokhale, 
with liis peculiar temperament felt alarm- 
ed. The matter was whispered to friends 
and eventually at the close of June we 
met in one of the library rooms of 
■ Parliament House to consider the situation. 
I attended the first two meetings. At 
another meeting, when I was absent, it 
was resolved to send ■ a letter to the 
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Manchester Guardian. As Gokbale lived 
■separately from me at Clapham for the 
time and as the matter was deemed 
- urgent he had no opportunity to shew me 
the letter which became the subject of so 
much unnecessarj' and unjustifiable vita* 
peration afterwards and whicli caused 
bim many an anxious day. doubt the 
facts'stated in the letter were believed by 
Mr, Gokbale to be absolutely true. 
They were written by friends in whom he 
bad the greatest confidence. Only his 
■own impulsiveness overcame him and 
the restraint with which it -^vas ncccs«nry 
to give out such facts in tlic public was 
not suificicntly borne in mind. I need 
not further refer to the disagreeable 
<‘pisodc and all that followed. Hut I 
do say mo'»t cmphaticstlly that Mr. 
Gokbale firmly believed in the correctness 
^f the statements his fricuils had made 
in the correspondence. I loft I.ondon 
for the Continent. Mr. Gokhalc abati- 
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doned his intention to accompany me. He 
joined me on board the Caledonia at 
Brindisi on the 18th July 1897. What 
had happened in the interval I had not 
known as I had no opportunity to' read 
the London papers bnt he gave me a very 
£nll and frank account of all that had 
passed and the storm oE indignation 
with which he was overwhelmed. I found 
him very uneasy in mind nil through 
the voyage. Despite all my friendly 
persuasion and advice, he was so nn* 
nerved and had become so absent minded, 
that he used to walk up and down the 
deck alone by himself witli head stooped 
down, brooding all the while over the 
incident. But it wjis a great comEort 
that we had on board at least one Eng- 
lishman, a member of the Bombay Civil 
Service, who gre,atly befriended him and 
who having heard a plain and unvarnished 
bile did his best, in company with myself, 
to soothe his nerves and bring to a state 
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oE quietude his perturbed mind. .He wa. 
indeed a good Samaritan, and to tins day 
I honor that civilian Eor hismanly courage, 

ojen mindedness and great eons— 

which saved poor Gokhale from man} 

indignity he was offered when on deck, 

spedall)' Erom Aden, by some An„ , 

Mian passengers ivbo shall be nameless. 

:^x:^r:^usaui...say. 

Three months oE the 

“''"^'’."rrSrTncoumged Mr. 

U. different 

Gokhale to Enlfil - ,, 

distinguish hims J , Pherorc- 

shah had., , , „„ve him all 

" tlnrwas w«nte<rin thisdia-o- 
the siimilus tha „£ 

tion to aahte it, 
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iipprecii\tion xiniformly displa3'ed bv Sir 
William Wedderburii was greatly- on- 
couraging and helpful. Sir Willisim was 
delighted with him ' from the first and it 
is a matter of rejoicing that till the last 
day of his life their mutual regard and 
esteem were unabated. From an ac» 
quaintance and a friend Mr. Gokhale 
became his confidant in London and none 
was so greatly helpful to him in introduc- 
.ing him to the Great Ones of the, India 
Office, progressives and reactionaries alike. 

At the Hotel Victoria, where Mr. 
Gokhale lived a while till he found a more 
congenial home with a dear Hindu friend 
at Olapham, I bad very many opportu- 
nities to have long bilks, after breakfast 
. or dinner, with him. I found him to be 
a God-fearing person, a most loving hus-. 
hand, an affectionate and devoted parent, 
and a gonial and entertaining companion 
of great eiiltnro. Often we ivonld talk, 

' about our domestic affairs and coin|)are 
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notes, coDgi-JituIating eacli other tliat «'e 
were so dose on many ji point. We 
were both home-Iovin^ persons. His heart 
was most tender and sometimes we both 
have dropped a tear at some tale of 
domestic 'griet or other event. In fact 
we lived like two brothers and that 
fraternity continued till Jjis dying day, 

• albeit that sometimes a word of adnee 
from me made him uneasy for a time. 
But he knew I was disintercstcti and that 
the counsel was meant for Iiis own 
gi'cater good. With oil bis knowledge of 
men, Mr. Gokhale was at heart a simple 
man. He, was not a shrewd judge of 
hniuan nature, and he would often fall 
into tiie snares of the dc'^igiiing and the 
-asUUc. There was no hypocrisy about 
him, refined or any other. His sincerity 
w’as beyond alt doubt. And it 'vas his 
sincerity and c.wncstiie^5> in all jnibltV 
and private nfi’iiirs that made Inin <0 he 

loved of all his friend®. All tlirough 
.liis life he wore the Avhite flower of .a 
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blameless life and we are all the poorer - 
for his premature loss. 

It is not relevant to this article to say 
in conclusion aught about Mr. Gokhalc’s 
principal work during Ills long career of 
twelve years in the Imperial Legislative 
Council. It is writ large on the wall: 
and he'who runs may read. His greatest, 
service to the country was in reference to 
the reform proposals of the Morley-Minto 
administration. Few are aware ’of the- 
hard work he did in that matter in* 
London in consultation with older men of 
experience including Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
and the signal ability with which he 
urged the claims of his countrymen for 
a wider and more popular basis of elec- 
toral reform. tlian the one which has been- 
actually conceded. 

Outside the Council, but still part of 
his political career, were' his labours iu 
connexion with the Decentralization Com- 
mission as the principal nou-Otlicial Indian, 
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'n'itnesfs o£ gm.ic nbiUty and accurate know- 
ledge and as the most prominent Indian 
member of tlie Public Services Commis- 
sion. He hud put his whole heart in this 
work which he conceived to be his 
imgnum opus and the crowning edifice of 
his career as a politician. Xt is a matter 
of profound regret that for tijo «nke of 
the country us well as for himself that 
work should have been left unfinished. 
But it Is to be hoped that the fruits of 
his strenuous advocacj' may still be dis- 
cerned hi the coming Report of the Com- 
mission. Mr, Gokhalc’e political career 
was unique lu oue respect, namely, that no 
Indian till now had car\ed out his career 
so'e\clusi\’cly and so dHintcrestcdly. He 
gave all tlint was best in him to tin* 
service of tlic country in tiiis bnincli. He 
enteix’d U’hole-]ie.arlcdl3’ cm hi-' political 
canijxiigu properly si>caking from the time 
lie entcicd the Vicerigul hcgislittvc Coun- 
cil. To fjualify biineelf for the rMe of 
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leader oE the elected popular representa- 
tives he oEteii went up and down the - 
country. He leEt no province or presi- 
dency unvisited. He interviewed a variety 
o£ leaders holding a . variety oE opinions 
so as to clearly understand the position oE 
each great, administrative problem on 
which he had to address the Ccuncil and 
base his criticism. That was the right 
and proper way to place the Indian view 
oE matters before the governing authori- 
ties. The issues he raised were always 
clear and advocated with a graspr which 
must be admired. Not that it .was per- 
fect. All the same it was sncli as to 
command respect and attention. It is 
more than doubtful whether in years to 
come any able Indian of the requisite 
qualification will appear on the horizon to 
take up the identical work, that is to say, 
choose an exclusively political career to 
advance the political welfare of his country, 
men. Not that there are wanting able 
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politicians of great experience and sound 
stateman«liip. There are many wiio could 
be pointed out. But more or less politics 
is with them only^ a matter of private 
leisure. The peculkrmournfulnessof the 
great loss the country has sustained by 
the premature death of Mr. Gokhale lies 
in the fact that all his time and energy 
were wholly devoted to the consummation 
of the noble aim and object he had so 
near to *1115 heart. In India tlierc is yet 
to be Eqund a learned Ickurcd class who 
could wholly devote tliem‘*elvc5 to dis* 
interested political work as IMr. Gokhale 
did. It is to be devoutly hoped that such 
a cla'Js may spring up in tiic fulnoss of 
time. Then alone the pulse of political 
life would beat so as to quicken timt 
progrO'«« which Indians, imbued with the 
genuine patriotic spirit, yctini for ami 
hie!) alone i« destined to bring about the 
hapjiy evolution from the pre^'cntperiwlof 
tnu)«ition, from the old order to tlie new. 



